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AN ASPECT OF ATTENTION. 

WE SUPPOSE that all parts of what we call the material world 
are connected, and in a multiplicity of ways. If any or- 
dered set of connexions may be conceived under the notion of sys- 
tem, we may speak of the system of gravity, of the system of chem- 
ical action, the system of the conservation and transformation of 
force and so on — and these systems or connexions go on concom- 
itantly in bodies without confusion or interference. Not only could 
things never be known except in relation to each other, but even 
from the point of view of gravity we seem forced to assume that 
nothing would be what it is, if it were not for all the rest. And 
from the implications of this admission, from many constraining 
analogies, and from innumerable facts of experience, we are con- 
vinced or persuaded that every material thing has further the ca- 
pacity, developed or undeveloped, of being affected by, and re-act- 
ing to, every attribute or aspect of every other material thing. 
Look, for instance, at the phenomena of magnetic attraction ; at 
the delicate differences of surface which correspond to differences 
of color and are perceptible to the trained and sensitive touch of 
the blind, at that wonderful correspondence between light-rays and 
colored surfaces, owing to which, if we eliminate, e. g., the yellow 
from a ray of white light, that mutilated ray falling on what we call 
a yellow surface, shows us not yellow but a shadow — at the recent 
development of photography, by which the skeleton of a living 
hand, or the compass enclosed in a wooden case can be accurately 
transferred to the surface of a photographic plate. 

What can be said, or supposed, as to the psychical counter- 
part of this complex material connectedness of mind or minds as 
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finite, as conjoined with matter? It will be generally admitted that 
at that end of the scale of existence which in its psychical aspect is 
best known to us, we have mind intimately connected with what 
Locke calls "systems of matter fitly disposed" — can we draw the 
line anywhere between this, and the other end of the scale, and say 
" Here all psychical life ceases, and we come to the region in which 
(as far as the finite existences themselves go) there is mere mat- 
ter? " Putting aside the difficulty of conceiving any matter as mere 
matter, this does not seem possible. We seem rather forced to 
some such conception as that of Leibnitz or of Lotze, according to 
which there is mind or psyche everywhere. If there is everywhere 
connexion of material elements and systems, and if all material ele- 
ments have a psychical side or element or factor, then there is 
everywhere a thorough-going connexion between psychical ele- 
ments. Each system from its own aspect or standpoint, so to 
speak, has its own connexions, material and psychical, some "sys- 
tems " (e. g., those which we should call ideational) being primarily 
psychical — others (e. g., circulatory, chemical, gravitational) being 
primarily material. If we wish to investigate connexions in the re- 
gion where the ideational connexions are primary, it is best to be- 
gin with the ideational aspect ; at the other end of the scale, atten- 
tion should rather be fixed in the first place upon the "material" 
aspect — this being better known to us in that region, as the other 
aspect is better known to us in the other region. 

On the view here advocated, we suppose that there is no psy- 
chical change without material, no material change without psy- 
chical. The multiplicity of connexions that exist concomitantly in 
material things, sort themselves, so to say; phenomena of gravita- 
tion do not interfere with e. g. electrical or chemical phenomena ; 
the enormous complexity is quite free from confusion. In certain 
material beings — that is, in organised bodies — we find besides all 
this, an obvious and specialised systematisation. This is not known 
through the " consciousness" of the being to which it belongs. 

On the other hand, in the case of human consciousness, there 
are ideational systems which express the result of emphasis and 
selection in the region of conscious psychical life. At this end of 
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the scale, the material correspondent of the ordered ideational com- 
plexity is matter of inference — as, at the other end, is tint psychical 
correspondent of that material complexity which itself is, to some 
extent, matter of observation. 

If the elements of psychic activity and passivity, action and 
reaction, in human minds are (as Dr. Ward has, I think, made 
clear) attention (including volition) and feeling (pleasure and pain) 
— then, if there is, as has been assumed, a psychical continuity 
corresponding to the continuity in the material world, it must be 
of the nature of attention and feeling : and while, on the one hand, 
such phenomena as those of " double consciousness " help one to 
grasp and to admit the possibility, in connexion with conscious or- 
ganisms, of some secondary consciousness (that the ordinary con- 
scious self has no explicit knowledge of) on the other hand, the 
acceptance of such sub-conscious regions opens the way for an ap- 
parently plausible explanation of mental phenomena that are famil- 
iar and normal, and also of many that are abnormal and extraor- 
dinary. 

My point is that admitting concomitance of psychical and ma- 
terial elements, a thorough-going connexion of (i) psychical and 
(2) material elements, and a systematised complexity of both or- 
ders of phenomena, it seems natural and indeed inevitable to sup- 
pose that, as in the material region, a multiplicity of connexions of 
different orders coexist in the same thing or creature, without in- 
terference or confusion, so in the psychical region, there coexist the 
psychical correspondents of these connexions. It is "attention" 
(in the widest sense) that keeps order (so to say) in the psychical 
region ; and there are probably varying degrees of independence 
among corporeal functions and material systems — the one-ness of 
attention being that which on the psychical side, holds the systems 
together. 

Of this "attention," however, that which goes to keep the 
functions of the lower systems in working order, is sub-conscious — 
since these systems are certainly not the subject of clear conscious- 
ness in normal human life, and it is not with them that the atten- 
tion which we can ordinarily control is, in clear consciousness, con- 
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cerned. To sub-conscious ideas there must correspond sub-con- 
scious attention — and I suppose that the difference between atten- 
tion in the conscious and the sub-conscious regions is simply a 
difference of degree — attention in the sub-conscious department 
being of the same nature as the psychical activity which, in con- 
scious life, we are accustomed to refer to by that name. 

Possibly if we could know the consciousness of elementary ani- 
mals, we should find in them psychical correspondents of physical 
processes — such as, e. g., those of circulation and assimilation — 
which are unknown to us, and a capacity of response which we do 
not possess, to powers and processes of physical nature. The un- 
erring instinct of direction in bees and migratory birds, 'the memory 
of horses for a road once travelled, the way in which dogs and cats 
sometimes find their way by a fresh path to their old home, and 
other apparently still more mysterious endowments of sub-human 
creatures, may be explicable by possibilities of the distribution of 
attention which have ceased to be normally within the grasp of 
human beings. 

In the material organism of such a creature as man, the con- 
nexion and "systems" are indefinitely numerous, — the whole is, 
we believe, subject to gravity, is chemical, is electrical, — there are 
the large systems of assimilation, of circulation, and so forth, — 
even the blood corpuscle is a complex and systematised thing, 
having its own peculiar function ; and the steady imperceptible 
growth and renewal of the organism as a whole is a kind of summa- 
tion of innumerable growths and renewals of minute elements, each 
of which seems to go of its own accord about its own work. 

On the supposition that all these material elements, systems, 
and connexions have their psychical counterparts, a human being 
looked at from the psychical side must be regarded as correspond- 
ingly complex. 

The various minor psychical systems may be regarded as his 
in a very real way, although not normally matter of consciousness 
to him ; for they can never be directly known to any other con- 
scious being, some of them seem on occasion to enter his region of 
ordinary consciousness, and there is perhaps little doubt that as 
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constituents of his "subconscious" region they determine impor- 
tantly the whole character of his conscious life. Further, it must 
be supposed that all are related to the particular stock of attention 
attributable to him, — an excessive demand in the conscious region 
may upset some sub-conscious region, — e. g., violent exertion, 
mental or physical, may disorganise the digestive system, and 
therefore its psychical correspondents, — an unusual sub-conscious 
demand may affect the conscious region, — e. g., a person who is 
not very vigorous in health finds that, after eating food, his power 
of conscious attention is temporarily diminished. 

On this view it appears that the whole world does in some de- 
gree affect every constituent of it, — the advantage of a human be- 
ing over one of his elements consisting certainly in enormously 
greater grasp and complexity, and presumably also in greater clear- 
ness, in the possession of "self-consciousness," and in the capacity 
of having normally at command a certain fund of what may per- 
haps be called "free" attention, — meaning attention that maybe 
applied now in one direction and now in another, — while in the 
various sub-conscious departments there is probably no normal 
surplus of attention, nothing beyond what is occupied in maintain- 
ing the sub-conscious systems. 

The fundamental and primary "systems" of gravitational, 
chemical, electrical, magnetic connexions are, as far as our knowl- 
edge goes, not susceptible of disintegration, disturbance or modifi- 
cation : they seem a kind of permanent basis for all the rest ; it is 
the ideational systems that seem most susceptible of change, and 
this is what might have been expected, seeing that they are for the 
most part established within the life-time of individuals. The sys- 
tems which belong to organised bodies as such seem to hold an in- 
termediate position, their tenacity being less than that of the pri- 
mary systems, greater than that of the ideational ones. 

Perhaps, if we may believe that there has been a chronological 
development from the primary to the organised, and thence to the 
ideational, it may be held that at each stage upwards there has 
been a fund of free attention available (the advance being thus to 
some extent analogous to what happens in sociological development 
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generally). Unless we suppose something of this sort, we seem 
reduced to the position that, at some point, the psychical element 
of attention suddenly emerges from non-psychical antecedents. 

Even within the region of the ideational systems we find that 
numerous sets of connexions are consciously formed ; and then, 
becoming automatic by repetition, fall into the region of sub-con- 
sciousness, — this happens, e. g., with the movements of walking, 
writing, speaking, playing on musical instruments, and so forth. 
Here a distinct consciousness of the various movements involved 
in the practice of the art has become difficult if not irrecoverable. 
It was perhaps only on condition of the movements becoming so, 
and thus setting attention free, that the acquisition of the skill was 
made possible. 

Of that which is normally, though not all at one time, matter 
of clear consciousness to us, all but a fraction is at any given mo- 
ment in the sub-conscious region. That this is so we explain by 
reference to the "narrowness of consciousness," which together 
with the multiplicity of ideas and presentations make selection and 
emphasis the indispensable conditions of our conscious life. 

Although to all that is thus in sub-consciousness we must sup- 
pose correspondents in the material region, what exactly these are, 
in many cases it may not be easy to say. It is, however, undoubted 
that certain lesions and other injuries of various tissues and organs 
have a powerful influence upon psychical life, — whole "systems" 
may be abolished or distorted, as consequent or concomitant of 
physical changes. And there is no commoner experience than that 
different bodily conditions are connected with different psychical 
conditions. Bodily fatigue, hunger, cold, warmth, due nourish- 
ment, even mere difference of bodily attitude (as Lotze points out) 
carry with them important modifications of the psychical life. It is 
probable that explanation is to be sought in alterations in the dis- 
tribution of attention. There have been curious cases of what is 
generally referred to as lapse of memory, in which patients after 
some shock, or bodily illness or injury, seem to have lost hold of 
most of the past events of their life, or (even sometimes from mere 
disuse) of some particular region, — it may be some system of con- 
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nexions, or the ideas traceable to some definite tract of time. I 
knew of a case where, as an apparent result of illness, initiated, I 
believe, by some mental shock or trouble, memory of all that had 
happened for the year past entirely went, coming back suddenly 
after some months. That what immediately preceded some great 
shock or change is in varying degrees irrecoverable in memory is a 
phenomenon of every-day occurrence. (Cf. all cases of concussion 
of the brain.) In another case known to me, a person of great in- 
telligence suffering from nervous illness (spasmodic asthma) seemed 
to lose all sense of the lapse of time, and was unable to address 
letters or write cheques, — she was quite aware of these particular 
disabilities and apparently keen, clear-headed and intellectually 
capable in other respects. A curious circumstance in this case was, 
that the sufferer had been a person of extraordinary punctuality, 
and had all her life kept up a large correspondence, and been in 
the habit of managing her own business affairs, including the writ- 
ing of cheques : punctuality amounting to fidgetiness was a kind of 
passion with her. In such a case as this, might it be surmised that 
the material elements concerned had been to some degree exhausted 
or disorganised by excessive stimulation? And if so, the psychical 
inability here might be due to the actual absence of a (material) 
condition necessary to the very existence of the (psychical) objects 
to be attended to. In the previous case the dislocation of attention 
seems to have been initially connected with bodily disorganisation. 
In such cases the psychical changes may, it seems, be regarded 
as changes in the distribution of "attention," these being appar- 
ently concomitant with bodily modifications. It seems that the 
phenomena to which Prof. Wm. James refers as distinctive of ah 
emotion, and which indisputably are present in some cases of emo- 
tion — i. e. , the apparent antecedence of bodily to mental disturb- 
ance 1 may be very plausibly explained (psychically) by reference 



1 On this Professor James bases the view that emotion is a consequence, not 
the cause, of the bodily expression. "If," he says, "we fancy some strong emo- 
tion, and then try to abstract from our consciousness of it all the feelings of its 
bodily symptoms, we find we have nothing left behind." (Principles of Psychol- 
ogy, II., 451.) 
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to alteration in distribution of attention in the sub-conscious region. 
For the bodily phenomena referred to — palpitation, trembling, pal- 
lor, etc., — have (as psychical concomitants) elements which are 
normally in the sub-conscious region, and these are presumably in 
close connexion (through previous association or otherwise) with 
other sub-conscious elements, which are the psychical correspond- 
ents of the bodily changes aroused by, e. g., the smoke of a house 
on fire, the roar of a wild beast, the scream of terror or distress, 
and so forth. I suppose the order of occurrence in such cases to 
be that, e. g., the smoke of the fire affects perhaps the organs of 
smell, and perhaps those of respiration — to these bodily effects 
there correspond certain psychical modifications in sub-conscious- 
ness, connected by association with other psychical phenomena 
which have as bodily correspondents, trembling, pallor, etc. Con- 
scious terror, rationally based on the thought of the danger threat- 
ened, with its concomitants and results, is perhaps the final term in 
the series. 

A person who is very sensitive to vitiated air, and has often 
been made faint by it, will faint at the very idea of not being able 
to get out of a crowded room — such a phenomenon seems explic- 
able by a similar reference to sub-conscious connexions. 

A very curious and interesting case of interdependence be- 
tween sub-conscious states is recorded by W. Jerusalem, in his 
book Die Urtheilsfunction, where he relates of a German poet, that, 
having thought out and partly composed a play that he had planned 
(much of it while playing piano-forte duets with his mother), the 
completion of the play and the writing it out were hindered by his 
mother's death and a visit to Italy. When he returned to his drama, 
he found it impossible to recall the scenes and speeches he had 
worked out — every effort of recollection was in vain. At last it oc- 
curred to him to play over again the same duets, and as he was 
playing them, all the scenes and imagery he had thought of before, 
came back to his mind. (Cf., returning to the room, or place, 
where one had thought of something, in order the better to recall it 
to mind.) 

It seems unavoidable in talking about such connexions to in- 
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elude under the one name sub-conscious both what must be supposed 
to be normally altogether in the sub-conscious region, e. g., cogni- 
tion of the proximity of metals or poisons, — and what normally 
alternates between that and the region of consciousness — e. g., our 
knowledge of any subject with which we are acquainted, — as the 
linguistic knowledge of a classical scholar, the scientific knowledge 
of a botanist, or the every-day knowledge which is common to all 
of us, though not always present to any one. Stevenson describes 
in his Vailima Letters how he once found himself shaken and trem- 
bling without knowing why, and on reflexion became aware that 
something in the present environment strangely resembled scenes 
in which his youth had been passed. Here explanation seems pos- 
sible by reference to sub-consciousness, and to the alteration in 
the distribution of attention due to the force with which the pre- 
sented scene acted on sub-conscious connexions. 

Again, one often feels a mistake before one clearly sees it ; or 
one feels something to be delightful or objectionable before there 
is any clear consciousness at all of why and how it is so — what is 
for the moment too complex or too wanting in clearness to be 
grasped by the conscious intelligence, appeals to sub-conscious 
connexions. 

May not one also find in such considerations a clue to the 
enormous force of early associations, custom, prejudice, "author- 
ity," and the extraordinary difficulty that is often felt in appreciat- 
ing a strange doctrine or fresh point of view, or learning to see the 
error that lurks in a familiar theory? 

Every learner probably knows what it is to understand some 
view or assertion so far that he cannot refuse to accept it, while yet 
some dissatisfaction remains because it does not seem to come 
home to him, as it were. Nothing in consciousness hinders, but 
sub-consciousness is not yet in harmony. 1 



1 This suggests the question whether there would be pain if it were not for sub- 
conscious connexions (connexions of sub-conscious systems), and the demand made 
by these upon the attention which seems normally under our own control. To 
" physical " pain there corresponds injury or disturbance of some bodily function 
or connexion. Is it possible that all feeling is due to the action of sub-conscious 
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It seems possible to regard "physical" pain as the effect in 
consciousness of some sub-conscious disturbance which causes a 
slipping away from, or losing hold on, relations with other things. 
Pain considerable in degree or amount seems always to entail an 
appreciable weakening of the hold on life, and life appears to be 
bound up with the due maintenance of sub-conscious systems and 
functions. When pain appears to be more intellectual in origin, to 
be primarily dependent on dislocations or disturbances of attention 
in the ideational region, an analogous explanation seems plausible. 
There are here conflicting claims on attention due to some kind of 
ideational want of organisation. Such may occur when there is in- 
tellectual contradiction or discrepancy, or a failure to understand, 
— or a conflict between duty and inclination, or between desire and 
fact. There is a disharmony causing distraction of attention. This 
view does something to explain the pleasure that goes with talent 
or general capacity — and perhaps the widespread love of power — 
also possibly to some extent the delight of discovering or invent- 
ing, together with men's ordinary unwillingness or slowness to ac- 
cept new views, theories, or customs. (It also explains their accept- 
ance when this is willing.) It is this bias that tends to make 
eccentricity and all divergence from established custom so unwel- 
come, — and similar considerations perhaps apply to cases in which, 
e. g., some particular form, or color, or flavor is disagreeable, it 
may be to the point of painfulness, apparently only because it is 
strange, and therefore at first productive of some nervous or other 



connexions ? In some curious recorded cases of disordered nerves (?) we hear of a 
wretched sense of far-away-ness and unreality of perceived objects, in which it 
looks as if the painful feeling were psychically connected with disturbance of sub- 
conscious connexions. If it were possible to sweep away sub-conscious connexions 
leaving only clear consciousness — is it not probable that all feeling, interest, pleas- 
ure, and pain, would go too ? Do sub-conscious connexions play a prominent part 
in connecting each one of us with the rest of the world ? Is it possible that feeling, 
seems what in psychical life is most immediate and individual, is the expression to 
the feeling subject of connexions between him and other things ? 

We believe it reasonable to consider that inorganic substances are not suscept- 
ible of pleasure and pain — is this connected with the fact that there is no surplus- 
age of the element which in them corresponds to attention, and no possibility of 
disharmony or dislocation, psychical or material, between the elements or systems 
which they comprise ? 
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disturbance. There is probably a degree of strangeness which would 
disturb or even destroy health of body and of mind, or even life it- 
self. May we find here some clue to the inexplicable terrors that 
seem to affect infants who have never in their own person experi- 
enced anything but the kindest and gentlest treatment? When a 
very young child screams with (apparently) fright at sight of some 
new face, or perhaps of its mother or nurse in a new bonnet, or 
wakes from sleep with every appearance of having been terrified, 
may it not be suffering from the disturbance produced by pure 
strangeness (of presentation or idea), and be merely feeling the .... 
"blank misgivings of a creature moving about in worlds not real- 
ised?" Perhaps also inherited associations, or sub-conscious dis- 
turbances may be sometimes to blame. I am reminded here of a 
case in which a descendant of a clergyman who had been rector of 
Chillingham, always if he had pleasant dreams imagined himself 
to be wandering through the beautiful woods and grounds of that 
place, which to him personally were not in any special way familiar 
or delightful. His theory was that they had been specially delight- 
ful and familiar to the child of this rector who was his own ances- 
tor and that this explained the recurring dream. And it may be 
some felt disharmony or want of explanation (which when perceived 
causes a sense of disharmony) that drives men to the "restless 
cause-seeking " that comes with leisure of attention. 

If the more fundamental sub-conscious systems bring us into 
specially near and immediate connexion with the rest of the world 
in some of its aspects, the extraordinary power of talent or genius 
in tracing out the truth in certain regions, and getting that grasp 
of real connexions which is necessary for great constructive achieve- 
ments, may be due to an abnormal development of some sub-con- 
scious department, conferring special power to penetrate a particu- 
lar set of real connexions. The alleged frequent concomitance of 
mathematical and musical ability seems interesting here, the rela- 
tion between music and mathematics being really so close and fun- 
damental, though on the surface, and to most people, no two things 
could be more different and unconnected. 

Is the suggestion absurd that with the fundamental and abso- 
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lutely unchangeable nature of quantitative relations — which like all 
others have psychical correspondents in sub-consciousness — there 
is connected the unique certainty and convincingness of mathemat- 
ical truth to every one in as far as he can understand it, — in the 
whole region of normally sub-conscious life there can be nothing 
that conflicts with them. 

Simply thinking about something often enables one to see 
more in it ; and often after sleeping, or ceasing to consciously think 
of some difficulty, the difficulty seems to have cleared itself up, — 
it seems natural to explain such phenomena by sub-conscious 
psychical activity. 

The literally killing grief which old people sometimes suffer 
from losing the companion of years, or from having to leave the 
cottage they have lived in perhaps all their life, may possibly be 
explained, I think, by reference to the disturbance caused in sub- 
conscious regions, — perhaps the "home-sickness" of the Swiss 
may be of a similar nature. 

In aesthetic emotion again, reference to the psychical region 
of sub- conscious systems with their far-reaching external connex- 
ions, affords perhaps the best promise of something like an explan- 
ation. The influence of music, for example, in most cases where 
it has emotional effect, is not explicable by reference to the past or 
present conscious life of the individual affected, — but it is not diffi- 
cult to believe that sub-conscious connexions with the sound, the 
rhythm, the movement, the feeling expressed in it, may stir the soul 
to its depths. A person may be intensely stirred by music, e. g., 
of Beethoven or Wagner, without having the faintest idea of what, 
in an intellectual sense, the music means, — but it quickens in him 
connexions deeper than ordinary consciousness, because it was the 
outcome and expression, in the composer, of a stirring of just those 
depths. 

Can anything like an explanation of the phenomenon of sleep 
be suggested on these lines? It seems to me that it can, — that 
what occurs in sleep is a release of "attention" from objects that 
press upon it through sight, hearing, etc., and the systems with 
which these objects are most strongly connected; the "attention" 
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thus set free going to reinforce the sub-conscious psychical corres- 
pondents of corporeal processes of nutrition, renewal, etc. Any 
unusual demand on the part of corporeal functions or processes is 
liable to interfere with the movement of attention in the region of 
conscious ideation, — a great demand on attention, from the intel- 
lectual side, tends to be unfavorable to the best carrying on of 
bodily processes. Every one recognises, for instance, that imme- 
diately after dinner is not the best time for hard study, — and that 
unremitting mental application is liable to lower the condition of 
bodily health. 

If at any time attention continues to be aroused by environing 
circumstances, sleep is impossible, and similarly if it has been riv- 
eted by intense absorption in some intellectual problem. -Also, if 
there is some distinct organic disturbance, perhaps rising into con- 
sciousness, or some special demand on sub-conscious attention so 
great as presumably to hinder the general subsidence of attention 
to those regions in which the work of renewal and reintegration is 
carried on during healthy sleep, sleep is prevented or disturbed. 
The discomfort or pain of illness, for instance, or of indigestion, 
may hinder or spoil sleep. It must be some vitally necessary work 
that is carried on during sleep, and that cannot, it would seem, be 
carried on during the waking state, since — as is well known — noth- 
ing is so exhausting as continued sleeplessness — there is no substi- 
tute for sleep — though a person may do with less if he exerts him- 
self less, and the strong can do with less sleep than the weak. Also 
it seems that in some cases, food can to a certain extent take the 
place of sleep and do its recuperative work. There is an account 
of some pedestrian travellers, who after suffering greatly from fa- 
tigue, tried the experiment of taking food every few hours. From 
this time forward their fatigue seemed to vanish. And probably 
most people have found that a slight meal has sometimes the effect 
of dissipating weariness, and re-inforcing the capacity to work. In 
children the tendency to sleep and the capacity to sleep may be 
due partly to the large demands made by growth — partly, especially 
in infants, to less sensitiveness towards external and ideational 
stimuli. People are often very sleepy after suffering great pain ; 
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and after illness, also, or in great weakness, when we may suppose 
that there is much corporeal reintegration to be done, an abnormal 
amount of sleep is frequently required. (Cf. Mr. Durham's inves- 
tigations.) 

It seems as though the conscious life of man had reduced the 
sub-conscious life to subsist during waking hours with the mini- 
mum expenditure of attention and that this arrangement cannot be 
carried on without constant intermissions. 

It has been questioned how far sleep is ever "dreamless." No 
doubt sleep is not always succeeded by any memory of dreams, and 
often when we awake, knowing that we have dreamed something, 
we are conscious that our dream is escaping us. Occasionally, 
when it seems on the point of being remembered, some outside dis- 
turbance — a noise, indicating some occurrence, which attracts our 
attention, a bell ringing or a clock striking which warns us that we 
must get up, or the arrival of some letter supposed to contain news 
which we are anxious to hear — puts it out of our head, and it be- 
comes henceforth apparently irrecoverable. When we do not re- 
member anything, we still probably have dreamt, in some fashion 
— either something not apprehensible or reproducible in our or- 
dinary consciousness, or something not vivid or coherent enough 
to keep its place in memory, or something which is pushed out of 
consciousness when we awake by more powerful claimants for at- 
tention. It is thought that so-called "dreamless" sleep is best 
and most refreshing — in such sleep it is probable that there is the 
most complete release of attention from the "conscious" region 
which generally absorbs it, — illness, indigestion, bodily discom- 
fort, intense stimulation of ideational centres, seem to cause much 
dreaming, often of a painful kind. In such dreams some terror of 
childish days may pursue one, all the intervening experience which 
has deprived it of power over waking life, being absent from recol- 
lection. It often happens that people who are somewhat over- 
worked, or unduly excited by some intellectual interest, are haunted 
in dreams by that which has held their waking thoughts — possibly 
in some grotesque form — an examinee, for instance, dreams that he 
is a Latin Grammar, or that some one shows him "photographs of 
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young examinations." Some highly imaginative people dream long 
coherent stories which they can afterwards retail. Perhaps in this 
case sleep has been preceded by intense stimulation of certain idea- 
tional systems. 

If the "dreamless" sleep is most healthful and restorative 
(possibly there is little doubt about this) the fact may be explained 
by the suggestion made above, that the function of sleep is to re- 
store and re-integrate in sub-conscious regions, by temporarily re- 
inforcing their stock of psychic energy. If the attention withdrawn 
from response to the external world hovers upon the confines of 
the ideational region, it must be, so far, hindered from carrying out 
the normal re-integration of sleep. 

It is not merely in respect of its artificial origin that the sleep 
of hypnotism differs from natural sleep. In the hypnotic sleep, the 
attention detached from the environment is not left free to spend 
itself wholly in reinforcing the activity of some sub-conscious re- 
gion, but is ordinarily attached to the hypnotiser in a manner which 
certainly seems mysterious, but is similar, in the view of Dr. Bern- 
heim and others, to familiar cases of attraction and soothing, — 
such as where a mother sings and rocks her child to sleep — or per- 
haps where one person "manages" another according to the cur- 
rent phrase — or averts (or rouses) a storm of temper by steering 
clear of, (or leading up to) some dangerously exciting topic. It 
seems, however, probable that some reinforcing of regions generally 
sub-conscious is a normal feature in hypnotic sleep. Such a sup- 
position affords a more or less plausible explanation of certain hy- 
peresthesias observed in mesmerised patients — e. g., sensitiveness 
to the neighborhood of metals or poisons, the influence of the mag- 
net, the different effect of upward and downward passes. 

The inexplicable and violent repulsions that some people feel 
towards certain animals is due perhaps to some similar but more 
permanent distortion of attention, and intensification of ordinary 
obscure connexions. The curious limitations of " consciousness " 
in some cases at least, of hypnotic trance, may perhaps be partially 
explained by considering that the attention which has not subsided 
into the sub-conscious region is directed by the hypnotiser to only 
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a certain number of objects, and it is consequently only the systems 
to which these objects belong that enter into his trance-conscious- 
ness. It is probable that in all cases of change of consciousness — 
in dreams, hypnotic trance, "double consciousness," under the in- 
fluence of anaesthetics, when carried away by some intense excite- 
ment or interest, or affected by some shock — the explanation of fail- 
ure to remember, in the recovered normal condition, what happened 
in the abnormal state, is similar. There is presumably in all these 
cases a very important alteration of sub-conscious attention, and a 
very peculiar and limited direction of attention, in what for the time 
we call the conscious region — the abstraction of attention from the 
ordinary waking environment being no doubt an influential factor in 
determining the character of both the conscious and sub-conscious 
conditions. And when we consider how difference of mood ( = ? 
difference of sub-conscious states) in ordinary waking life may af- 
fect intellection, how some persons seem mentally and morally 
transformed by a thunder-storm, how different surroundings, the 
presence of different persons, the reception of some distracting or 
delightful piece of news, may alter the whole face of the world for 
us — and remember that on waking from sleep or hypnotic trance, 
our senses and perceptions are re-assailed by the most familiar and 
powerful stimuli — it does not seem inexplicable that memory of the 
past state should fail, especially when the frequently strange, dis- 
jointed, and grotesque nature of the dream or trance "conscious- 
ness " is taken into account — even in waking life, it is often impos- 
sible to grasp in a first presentation — (and much more to remember) 
a novel series of combinations even when the elements are quite 
familiar (cf., also ordinary cases of forgetfulness). And in certain 
cases — as of hypnotism or the influence of anaesthetics — where fail- 
ure of connexion between the sleeping and waking is sudden and of 
the nature of a shock, shock on the psychical side being probably a 
sudden and considerable alteration or dislocation of the distribu- 
tion of attention. In some cases certainly, where hypnotism or 
anaesthetics have been applied, the patient has when awaked a 
memory of conscious states which occupied his mind during "un- 
consciousness" — a hypnotised person, e. g., remembers what he 
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did and how he felt in obeying the orders of the hypnotiser, whom 
he was quite unable to resist — a patient under the influence of an 
anaesthetic for about thirty seconds by the clock and quite "uncon- 
scious " (as far as recollection goes) of the pain of an operation, 
remembers living through a lifetime of vivid and connected events 
during that portion of an ordinary minute — in such cases the trance 
may be comparatively weak, or the remembered consciousness un- 
usually strong — or unusually analogous to the ideation of waking 
life. 

A medical opinion has been recently expressed (I do not know 
how far it is generally held) to the effect that in operations under 
anaesthetics there is always, somewhere, some consciousnesss of what 
has happened. This is, I believe, supposed to be evidenced by, 
e. g., the expression of pain sometimes observed on the face of the 
patient before returning to normal life — perhaps also by the cries 
uttered during "unconsciousness" by patients who afterwards have 
no recollection of having suffered pain or uttered cries — the manifes- 
tations during "unconsciousness" are supposed to differ according 
to the completeness of the anaesthesia, and in some cases it has 
been recorded that the patient, though not feeling pain, had nor- 
mal consciousness (retained in waking memory) of all the circum- 
stances of an operation, e. g., in tooth-drawing. 

A very curious case was mentioned (in a recent publication of 
the Society for Psychical Research) of a patient who underwent 
some operation under an anaesthetic and awoke unconscious of any- 
thing that had happened ; but a few days afterwards, in a fit of 
neuralgic pain, recalled the minutiae of the operation — her account 
when detailed to the surgeon being found to correspond precisely 
with what had happened. 

The undoubted variations of relation between trance-conscious- 
ness (however induced) and normal waking consciousness may 
be explicable by many circumstances — the depth of the sleep, 
trance, or "unconsciousness," and the consequent dissimilarity of 
its psychical state to the psychical state of normal consciousness 
being no doubt an important consideration. But it cannot, I think, 
be supposed, that the trance-consciousness during operations, etc., 
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is always a painful one — if it is so in some cases, it is probably, as 
above suggested, where attention has not been thoroughly dis- 
lodged from the region of ordinary consciousness. 

It is said that sometimes in battle frightful wounds are inflicted 
of which the injured man is, for the time, totally unconscious — 
owing, no doubt, to the intense pre-occupation of attention — this 
pre-occupation having the effect of an anaesthetic in precluding 
both pain and the consciousness of being wounded — (though the 
direction of the abstracted attention differs enormously in the two 
instances). It would be interesting to know if in such a case sub- 
sequent remembrance or reproduction of consciousness of receiv- 
ing the wound, or of the normally accompanying pain, would be 
possible. Many of us have probably had slight experiences similar 
in kind to that of the unconscious wounded soldier, though differ- 
ing enormously in degree. The pain of toothache, e. g., may van- 
ish from consciousness if one is very much interested, surprised, or 
frightened, and return with unabated force when the temporary dis- 
traction has passed. 

It is perhaps not an uncommon occurrence for a very timid pa- 
tient whom only the compulsion of violent aching has driven to the 
dentist's door, to discover, on arriving there, that the pain has 
ceased — for the time. In a similar way strong interest or excite- 
ment can triumph temporarily over severe fatigue. 

We find, in cases like these, confirmation of Dr. Ward's sug- 
gestion that with consciousness of pain there is enforced direction 
of attention to some object in consciousness. But such cases also 
suggest that it is not all objects constrained attention to which 
causes pain, for the wounded soldier who is unconscious of his 
wound and in whom it produces no pain, owes that very uncon- 
sciousness to an overpowering attraction of attention in another di- 
rection. 

Where there is severe pain, however, — indeed as long as there 
is pain at all, — the attention is forcibly held ; pain thus hinders 
the free movement of attention, and the sufferer cannot attend to 
other things as he would if the pain were absent. Extreme fatigue 
(and even in a less degree extreme absorption, though not painful) 
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will also make it impossible to really attend to or care about any- 
thing — the weakness of ill-health and the weariness of over-work, 
may alike produce a kind of callousness that is real as well as ap- 
parent, for the time, but that can be reduced or removed by rest, 
or improvement in health. In such cases of insensibility, there is 
probably an intense demand, from sub-conscious regions, on the 
stock of attention at the command of the psychical organism. 

Alterations of consciousness in abnormal cases, and as be- 
tween hypnotic and waking states, and also cases so-called of 
double personality or multiple consciousness, seem generally ex- 
plicable by reference to dislocations of attention in psychical 
regions, conscious and sub-conscious taken in connexion with 
physical modifications. No doubt such physical modifications ac- 
company every conscious or sub-conscious psychical change — one 
could not be without the other — but in cases of definite bodily dis- 
ease, what is "physical" seems to take the initiative, while in 
other cases the reverse holds. 

Not to speak of the ordinary alternation between sleeping and 
waking, all of us have experiences analogous to these changes 
which in their extreme manifestations seem at first so strange — 
people who are subject to moods, or specially sensitive to certain 
influences, or who have felt any strong emotion of anger, fright, 
joy, regret, pride, or suffered from illness or anxiety, or cold or 
hunger or disappointment, or sudden relief of mind, know what it 
is to be a "different creature" at different times. Some explana- 
tion of why a hypnotised person sees or feels what he is told to see 
or feel, has been suggested above — analogous small cases some- 
times happen in ordinary waking life. One thinks, for instance, 
that the window is open, and feels cold or detects a draught — it 
proves on examination to be shut, and then one concludes that the 
draught was only fancy. 

The case of double consciousness may seem at first even more 
remote from normal experience, but certain somewhat similar phe- 
nomena seem very common. We normally see, taste, and touch 
at the same time — we walk and talk, or whistle and work, or count 
the clock and go on reading all the same — or write a letter, or play 
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on the piano, and carry on (a sort of) conversation, or knit and 
read out and at the same time think about something quite differ- 
ent to book or knitting. It is, I believe, a very common experience 
to read aloud or copy out in writing and not have any clear idea 
when we have finished of the general meaning (or even of a single 
sentence) of what we have read or written — and this the more as 
we have been the more careful to read distinctly or copy neatly 
and accurately. 

What we have done cannot "be put to the account of thought," 
and yet without doubt the movement of our muscles and vocal 
chords had their psychical correspondents. In such cases the force 
of the established connexion between the successively present vis- 
ual stimuli and the resulting movements of speech and writing 
counts for much. Somewhat similar are certain phenomena of 
what is called absent-mindedness. The cases that are retailed are 
mostly marked by some curious incongruity between simultaneous 
actions, or between action and circumstance. Take, for instance, 
the case of the old gentleman who, while pouring cream into his 
own cup, cried "Stop, stop"! feeling that enough had been added 
for his taste, but failing to realise that it was his own action that 
was increasing the superfluity. Of the same person it is recorded 
that once tapping on the table, as he had a habit of doing, his ear 
was struck by the sound, and he called out "Come in, come in! 
Why don't you come in"? not noticing that the tapping was due to 
the movement of his own fingers. I have known a person arrive at 
home after a day's shopping with an umbrella in each hand, and 
not the faintest idea of how, or when, one of them was annexed. 

That a hypnotised person if ordered not to see a given object 
among others, should always seem to miss seeing it, has perhaps 
some parallel in the simple experience of looking over proofs with 
some special and narrow aim in view, e. g., that of correcting mis- 
prints, or revising the quotations in some foreign language, or of 
looking through a letter or exercise to see if the spelling is right, 
which one may do with an almost total absence of attention to any 
other point. Similarly, in bagatelle, one refrains from playing the 
black ball, or the "enemy's" balls at croquet, whatever position 
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they may, at a given moment, happen to occupy. In playing in 
the key of, e. g., F major, one automatically omits the white note 
whenever B is to be played (on the piano) and strikes a black one 
instead. How the object to be avoided is recognised by the hypno- 
tised person may perhaps be explicable only by reference to sup- 
posed sub-conscious processes. 

It seems quite possible that a knowledge of the past experi- 
ences of a person hypnotised or otherwise put into a trance (and 
even perhaps of the hypnotiser) might in some cases throw light 
upon the trance manifestations. Some very imaginative and ner- 
vous people have, I believe, the habit of living to a large extent in 
a region of fanciful constructions — they "tell themselves stories" 
and occasionally carry on the adventures of a given hero or heroine, 
month after month and year after year, at various intervals — very 
probably identifying themselves with some of their characters. 
This habit is sometimes carried on from youth to middle age. 

It is possible that in such a subject, when entranced or hypno- 
tised, the attention, displaced from its normal region, may be to 
some extent attracted to this fanciful familiar "system" — espe- 
cially if some of the physical and psychical features of the trance- 
condition could be supposed similar to those ordinarily accompa- 
nying the flights of imagination. Abstraction from attention to the 
ordinary environment would certainly be one point in common. 

(Perhaps the extraordinarily rapid succession of ideas which 
sometimes occur in dream, trance, etc., may be partly due to ab- 
sence of the hindrances and demands due to purposes, external 
stimuli, etc.) 

It seems possible that the reckoning of time which apparently 
takes place with astonishing accuracy in hypnotic subjects may be 
partly due to sub-conscious connexions with ordinary indications of 
the flight of time or the arrival of a particular date. Differences of 
bodily processes and conditions, differences of sounds indoors and 
out, difference of temperature and atmosphere, the general differ- 
ences between night and day and seasons, the knowledge one has, 
often without conscious computation of the day of the week and of 
the month, have sub-conscious connexions, and may all have an 
important influence in directing the patient to the pre-ordained 
date and hour. 
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